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Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies: 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

Ding-dong! 
Hark!  now  I  hear  them,  —  Ding-dong,  bell! 

— W.  Shakespeare 
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A  wandering  brook  passes 

with  brown  and  gold  stones 

Snails  and  crayfish 

shelter  themselves  beneath  the  currents 

Turbulants  of  spinning  blue  waters 
Joyously  whirl  over  stones 

taking  in  the  soils 

polishing  the  stones 

nourishing  its  shores 

Each  part  of  the  brook  is  alive 
moving  every  instant 

it  is  One 
whispering  on  its  way 

listen  .  .  . 
.  .  .  whispering  on  its  way 
.  .  .  whispering  .  . 

.  .  .  the  Way 

Wendy  J.  Karn 
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and  so,  Another  Spring 

by  Edith  L.  Flaherty 

"Why  can't  you  just  take  a 
back  pack  and  hitch-hike,  you 
and  Skip?"  I  say  to  him.  "Why 
must  it  be  motorcycles,  to  go 
such  miles  and  miles?  They  are 
so  dangerous;  anything  can  hap- 
pen. An  idiot  running  a  stop 
light  could  snuff  out  your  lives 
in  a  second!" 

Look  at  him,  standing  there, 
chin  stuck  out  hard  like  ce- 
ment. He  thinks  I  don't  under- 
stand, he  thinks  I  don't  know 
about  how  it  is  with  spring, 
when  young  people  want  to  kick 
over  the  traces  and  are  filled 
with  the  urge  to  go  and  see  for 
themselves  what  the  world  is 
like. 

"Why  don't  you  accept  Ned's 
dates?"  my  mother  used  to  say 
to  me.  "He's  such  a  nice,  polite 
young  man,  and  one  day  his 
father's  hardware  store  will 
come  to  him.  You  could  have 
such  a  nice,  safe  life  right  here 
in  town,  and  I'd  be  handy,  if 
time  should  come  when  you 
would  need  me." 

But  Charles  was  fun  and 
handsome  and  was  going  to  be 
a  famous  writer.  His  words 
would  weave  such  a  magic  car- 
pet as  would  take  us  around  the 


whole  glorious  world,  and  one 
warm,  beguiling  spring  evening, 
he  talked  to  me  of  Samarkand. 
Samarkand.  Funny,  to  think  a- 
bout  it  now.  I  never  in  all  these 
years  ever  learned  where  it  was. 
Probably  some  bug  -  ridden, 
steamy,  jungle  town  in  equa- 
torial Africa. 

"Couldn't  you,  perhaps,  take 
a  train  or  bus  or  plane  to  where- 
ever  it  is  you  and  Skip  want  to 
go?"  I  ask  him.  "That  way  you'd 
get  there  safely,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  to  worry  about  you." 

Look  at  him,  glaring  at  me. 
He's  all  but  laying  his  ears  back 
like  a  donkey,  with  his  stub- 
bornness. He  thinks  I  don't 
know  about  spring.  All  the  po- 
ets go  on  about  spring,  flow- 
ers leaping  into  bloom,  the 
world  renewing  itself,  all  that. 
When  the  poets  are  as  old  as  I 
am,  they'll  understand  spring  a 
little  better.  Nature  stacking 
the  deck,  that's  what  it  is. 
Plants  pushing  and  fighting  and 
struggling  to  the  surface  to  get 
killed  and  blackened  with  a  late 
frost.  Small  birds  fluttering  out 
of  the  nest  to  get  torn  to  bits 
and  devoured  by  my  cat  before 
they've  learned  enough  to  un- 
derstand her  hunting  ways. 
Why  can't  they  listen  and  learn 
from  you,  the  young? 

"Look,  what's  the  sweat?"  I 
say  to  her.  "Skip  and  I  have 
the  whole  thing  planned  out; 
we've  been  saving  money  for 
two  years.  See  these  maps;  we 
have  it  all  organized.  I'll  phone 
you  along  the  way,  so  you'll 
know  we  are  all  right." 

Look  at  her,  standing  there, 
forehead  all  puckered  and  eyes 


all  scared.  I  suppose  I  can't 
expect  her  to  understand  what 
it's  like  to  want  to  just  head 
out  the  door  and  go  and  go. 
Bus  or  plane,  for  the  love  of 
God!  Can't  she  understand  it's 
not  the  place  that  counts,  it's 
the  getting  there? 

"You  know  our  bikes  are  in 
good  shape,"  I  say  to  her.  "You 
know  how  careful  we  are  of 
them.  And  we're  good  riders; 
neither  of  us  has  ever  had  an 
accident.  We've  been  working 
our  brains  out  all  winter,  and 
now  the  weather's  getting 
warm,  roadside  places  are  open- 
ing up,  things  are  beginning 
to  happen  again,  and  we  have 
earned  our  right  to  a  little  fun." 

Poor  old  girl,  I  hate  to  hurt 
her.  It's  not  her  fault  it  seems 
so  wild  to  her.  Dad  has  always 
taken  such  good  care  of  her 
and  shielded  her  from  all  the 
rotten  stuff  a  man  gets  to  know 
about,  working  on  a  newspaper 
all  his  life.  She  thinks  I  don't 
understand  the  dangers,  that  I'll 
walk  headlong  into  trouble. 
How  can  I  make  her  see  that 
running  the  risks  is  half  the  fun? 
That's  how  you  learn  what 
you're  made  of.  She's  done  her 
part,  balanced  my  diet,  fed  me 
the  vitamins,  taught  me  the 
rules.  Now  she  has  to  let  go. 
Look  at  her,  hands  fluttering 
over  the  maps.  The  only  way 
I  can  keep  from  giving  in  to 
her,  from  letting  her  drain  the 
starch  out  of  my  spine  and  lock- 
ing me  into  a  safe  cocoon,  is  to 
sound  tough  and  uncaring.  And 
I  can't  help  it.  I  just  plain  have 
to  cut  loose!  That's  what  spring 
is   for,  isn't  it? 


Seagulls  on  the  beach: 

Awkward,  squawking,  clumsy  birds. 

Then  they  rise  and  soar. 

by  William  Babner 
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Naomi  Briggs 


Every  evening  she  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the 
yellow,  run-down  barn  and  watched  the  night  lights 
in  the  deepening  gray  sky  appear  one  or  two  at  a  time. 
The  frolicking  evening  wind  rustled  the  leaves  on  the 
trees,  the  hyacinth  by  the  white  porch  of  the  white 
house,  the  old  cornstalks  in  the  fields,  her  dress  and 
white  hair.  With  the  combination  of  the  on-coming 
night  and  the  frolicking  wind,  a  transformation  was 
brought  about  in  the  old  woman  —  once  again,  she 
possessed  the  innocence  of  youth. 

Barely  five  feet  tall  and  as  thin  as  a  lad  of  twelve, 
she  possessed  the  strength  of  the  northeast  wind.  Her 
brown  eyes  sparkled  when  she  was  happy,  crackled 
when  she  was  mad.  Her  face  possessed  the  strength 
of  youth's  experiences,  and  the  wrinkles  of  many  years 
of  facing  the  wind.  Her  hands  —  strong,  yet  wrinkled 
and  cracked  with  years  of  hard,  outdoor  work. 

She  lived  a  life  of  simplicity,  a  life  of  few  visitors. 
Most  of  her  family  had  moved  away,  and  the  dust  of 


her  friends'  bones  had  already  scattered  in  the  wind. 
The  land  provided  all  she  needed  except  her  clothes. 
Apple  and  peach  orchards,  strawberry,  blueberry,  and 
raspberry  patches,  nut  trees,  wild  onions,  and  turnips 
supplied  her  with  fruits  and  vegetables  she  needed. 
Other  vegetables  she  used  grew  in  the  garden  she 
planted  each  spring.  Her  meat  was  provided  by  the 
chickens  in  the  yard,  the  hogs  in  the  pen,  and  the  trout 
in  the  stream  that  ran  through  the  apple  orchard. 

Naomi  Briggs  is  dead  now.  Her  garden  is  over- 
grown with  weeds;  the  fruit  trees,  berry  patches,  and 
cornfields  have  felt  the  rains,  sun,  and  winds  for 
many  years.  Her  house  and  barn  have  gone  the  way 
of  other  old  farms  no  one  worries  about  any  more. 
Yet,  whenever  I  sit  on  my  front  stoop  and  watch  the 
night  move  across  the  land,  I  see  Naomi  in  the  door- 
way of  her  yellow  barn,  and  I  remember  those  times 
I  lingered  in  her  hayloft  to  watch  the  night  come  on. 

Nora  Sprague 
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by  J.  B.  West 
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by  Gordon  Browne 
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Dateline:  Bean  Town 

by  Robert  Brown 
(reprinted  from  "Mother,  Nov. 
20,  1975.) 


It  all  started  Monday,  Nov.  3 
at  4:30  in  the  afternoon,  when 
a  group  of  concerned  students, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  student 
government,  got  together  and 
were  informed  about  the  budget 
cuts.  The  meeting  was  quickly 
moved  to  the  Senate  office, 
where,  in  the  next  seven  hours, 
tentative  plans  for  mobilization 
of  the  student  body  were  completed. 

In  an  interview  last  week,  Peter  Taylor,  Stu- 
dent Senate  President,  said  that  at  the  meeting  he 
held  out  hope  "that  students  would  recognize  their 
responsibility,"  but  that  after  an  11:30  talk  with 
President  Hall,  he  held  "a  lot  of  second  thoughts" 
about  the  protest  taking  place. 

The  first  problem  facing  the  group  was  money. 
Preliminary  estimates  put  the  cost  of  a  two-day  pro- 
test at  $4,000.  A  student  senate  meeting  was  hurried- 
ly called  for  6:30  the  next  morning,  at  which  time 
the  Senate  voted  to  freeze  the  funds  of  all  student 
activities  accounts,  a  total  of  over  $60,000. 

If  there  had  ever  been  any  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  about  the  attitude  of  the  students  towards  the 
idea,  thev  were  quashed  in  the  next  30  minutes  as 
950  students  cheered  their  approval  of  a  two-day 
moratorium  on  classes  and  a  two-day  rally  on  Boston 
Common.  For  Peter  Taylor,  who  had  spent  the  night 
sleeping  on  the  floor  of  the  Student  Senate  office, 
it  was  overwhelming.  "I  was  super  excited,  I  just 
couldn't  handle  it." 

For  most  who  went  to  Boston  on  Wednesday, 
the   buses   left   at   10:30.   At   10:30,   however,   Peter 


Taylor  was  already  in  Boston,  meeting  with  House 
Majority  Whip  Angelo  Cataldo  and  Senator  Jack 
Backman.  According  to  Taylor,  the  conversation  cen- 
tered around  the  plight  of  the  Community  Colleges. 
Taylor  said  that  both  Backman  and  Cataldo  were 
surprised  at  the  implications  of  the  budget  cuts  in 
that  they  would  mainly  affect  faculty  and  students. 
From  there  it  was  on  to  Gardner  Auditorium,  where 
Taylor  testified  before  a  special  meeting  of  Chair- 
men and  members  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  action  was  by  no  means  all  inside,  how- 
ever, as  outside  (close  to  1,200  4C  students  gathered 
in  support,  chanting  slogans ) :  "They  say  cutback, 
we  say  fight  back"  and  "Educate  the  legislate." 

Thursday  afternoon  was  the  clincher,  as  about 
3:15  in  the  afternoon,  Cape  and  Islands  Senator 
Jack  Alymer  approached  Peter  Taylor  and  told  him 
that  $84,000  had  been  restored  to  Cape  Cod's  bud- 
get. (Alymer  asked  Taylor  not  to  tell  anyone  of  the 
restoration  until  all  the  students  had  returned  to 
Cape  Cod  —  and  he  didn't;  there  were  others, 
though  who  weren't  so  discreet). 


Judy  Scanlon 


The  Butterfly  Collection 


Rows  of  corpses 

pinned  and  pressed, 

Their  velvet  wings 

stilled  and  stiffened, 

Yellow  and  orange 
flat  and  faded, 

Under  glass 

smudged  with  prints        of  their  collector 

who  presses  to  peer 
from  within  his  glass  case 

With  eyes 

filmed  and  frozen. 


Micky  Baca 


Leaving 

Should  I  look  one  more  time 

at  the  front  steps, 

at  the  shutters, 
at  you, 
My  mind  snapping  watery  pictures? 
Wont  they  be  the  same  when  I  visit  you? 

Micky  Baca 
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Happy  Birthday  U.S.A. 

They're  right  between 

The  Tidy-Bowl  and  Mr.  Clean, 

The  perfect  tribute  to  America, 

Like  200  twenty-one  gun  salutes. 

Bicentennial  toilet  brushes, 

With  1776  stamped  in  plastic  on  their  handles, 

And  Washington's  picture  wrapped  around  their  bristles, 

Red  and  white  and  blue. 

Happy  Birthday. 

Get  'em  while  they  last. 

89  cents. 

Andy  Tomolonis 
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American  Woman 


You've  come  a  long  way,  baby, 
Just  to  smoke  Virginia  Slims, 
And  energy  is  in  that  bottle, 
Lablecl  Vivarins. 

Your  shape  is  very  loveh/. 

It  belongs  to  Figurines. 

Your  hands  are  pure  Palmolive, 

And  your  eyes  are  Maybelline's. 

Your  legs  are  smooth  and  silky 
Thanks  to  Shimmy  Shins  and  Nair. 
Your  lucky  Wella-Balsam  even 
Let's  you  love  your  hair. 

Your  cheeks  are  Helene  Curtis's. 
Your  arms  are  Soft  and  Dry. 
But  underneath  that  Close-up  smile, 
Your  Visine  eyes  should  cry. 

Oh,  tell  me  where  your  mind  is 
On  this  sunny,  summers  day. 
If  it's  not  inside  with  Zenith, 
It's  at  home  with  R.C.A. 

Andy  Tomolonis 
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Here  and  Gone 

You  are  leaving, 

and  I  am  left  lying 
with  the  moon 
and  the  wind. 

Shining  white  circle 

sets  slowly, 
Peeking  through  trees 

as  she  disappears. 

The  simple  sound 
of  your  breath 
falling  lightly  on  my  ear 
now  lost. 

Your  gentle  hands 
so  sensuously  cold 
on  my  back 
now  vanished  .... 

Soft  fragrance 

of  your  sweet  body 

reeling  through  my  head 
now  faded. 

The  breeze 

scatters  my  thoughts 
like  so  many  leaves 

hiding  from  the  rain. 

When  you  are  here,  your  presence 

speaks  and  moves  in  a  thousand  ways. 
When  you  are  gone, 

only  silence  and  stillness  remain. 

Brian  Casey 
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Poor  Baby 


Poor  baby,  you're  barely  two, 

and  the  Doctors  don't  know  what  is 

wrong  with  you. 

You  have  hidden  yourself 

inside  your  mind  — 

resigning  your  tiny, 

frail  body 

to  the  probing,  hurting  hands 

of  strangers  — 

garbed  in  ghostly  white. 

No  sound  escapes  from  your  tense,  pale  lipe 

and  you  no  longer  recoil  from 

the  painful  needles. 

You  have  wrapped  yourself  in  fear. 

I  can  feel  the  futile  anger 

and  taste  the  acid  bitterness 

you've  hidden  deep  inside  yourself  — 

I  catch  a  glimpse  of  total  panic 

when  you  clutch  my  arm  and 

twist  my  hair  around  your 

tiny,  fragile  fingers 

and  plead  with  those  wide,  frantic  eyes, 

drained  dry  of  tears, 

for  me  to  protect  you. 

Oh,  baby,  I  am  protecting  you  — 

if  you  were  older,  you  would  understand. 

When  you  slip  into  exhausted  sleep, 

my  tears  of  helplessness 

wet  your  soft,  tangled  hair  and 

I  pray  for  you; 

Poor  baby,  you're  barely  two, 

if  I  could  — 

I'd  change  places  with  you. 

Gwendolyn  A.  Viola 


Evening  Reveries 

In  the  evening, 

as  I  sit  curled  in  my  chair, 

my  mind  sways  .... 

like  a  sapling  in  the  wind. 

The  soothing  motion 

lulls  me  ....  and 

I  drift  in  tender  reveries, 

luxuriating 

in  the  pleasures  of  my  day. 

In  the  evening, 

my  mind  sways  .... 

and  I  dream  .... 

of  that  which  pleases  me. 

Gwendolyn  A.  Viola 
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Elusive  Eden 


Don't  stop  now; 

you  are  so  near  the  chamber, 

and  1  am  waiting. 

I  have  marked  well  the  way 

to  Eden, 

but  I  can't  enter  alone  .... 

/  am  waiting. 

Why  do  you  hesitate 

on  the  seventh  stair 

of  a  thirteen  step  flight? 

Why  do  you  run  scared  into  the  night? 

As  I  descend 

to  comfort  you, 

Elusive  Eden 

escapes  me,  too. 

Don't  despair; 

I  will  mark  the  chamber's  path  again  .... 

and  wait 

for  you  to  take  me  there. 

Gwendolyn  A.  Viola 
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by  Debby  Dickinson  &  Ron  Sikora 
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Ever  After 

by  Micky  Baca 
Once  upon  a  time 


there  is  no  turning  back 


And  so 

off  we  go  to  wonderland 
following  the  piper 

down  the  yellow  brick  road 
To  find 
a  heart 

a  white  rabbit 
a  prince 
giants  fall  with  wicked  witches  and  uglij  sisters 
But  then 

the  clock  strikes  twelve 
and  there  is 
a 

shattering 
of  glass 
on 
the 
stairs  .... 


Lucy  Peters 
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Judy  Scanlon 


a  thought  to  my  mother 

back  home  again 

an  image  a  thought  a  song 

can  you  remember 

for  love  has  not  been  taken 
not  set  on  a  shelf 

in  a  closed  door 
a  dim  flicker 

light  a  thought  close  to  my  heart 

LOVE 

does  not  approximate 

It  lights  my  soul 
a  candle  lives  on 

from  t/our  womb  to  your  heart 
not  lost 

waiting  to  be  found 

Jessica  White 
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Don  Griffin 
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THE  WISH 

by  j.b.  west 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  tar 
off  land  called  Sam,  there  liv- 
ed a  very  lusty  woodsman  nam- 
ed Gentes,  who  was  very  able 
at  his  work.  He  was  also  very, 
very  poor;  there  wasn't  much 
need  for  professional  woods- 
men where  Gentes  lived.  But 
he  stayed  by  himself  in  a  small 
hut  and  managed  the  best  he 
could. 

Each  morning  he  would  wake 
up  at  the  break  of  day,  go  into 
the  forest  to  chop  wood,  then 
bring  it  back  in  bundles  to  sell 
in  the  market  place.  Usually, 
Gentes  made  very  little  money. 
But  never  once  did  he  ever  com- 
plain. You  see,  Gentes  knew 
that  it  he  worked  hard  enough, 
and  long  enough,  he  would 
some  day  become  prosperous. 
That  went  without  saying,  be- 
cause this  was  the  land  of  Sam, 
where  there  were  many  rich 
people  who  used  to  be  poor  like 
him.  To  Gentes,  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time. 

One  morning  as  he  ventured 
into  the  forest  to  begin  his  day's 
work,  he  came  into  a  clearing 
in  the  woods.  It  was  a  very 
beautiful  place,  and  Gentes 
wondered  why  he  had  never 
seen  it  before.  Just  beyond  the 
clearing,  he  heard  someone 
singing.  It  was  a  pleasont  song, 
but  he  was  too  far  away  to 
understand  the  words,  so  he 
decided  to  creep  up  a  bit  closer; 


Gentes  was  also  a  very  curious 
man. 

He  crept  up  to  where  the 
sound  was  coming  from,  and,  lo 
and  behold,  he  saw  a  little  man, 
a  dwarf,  whittling  on  a  small 
piece  of  wood.  He  crept  even 
closer,  until  he  was  right  next 
to  the  little  man.  Now  he  could 
hear  the  song   clearly. 

The  dwarf,  not  realizing  Gen- 
tes was  there,  continued  to 
sing 

I  am  a  magic  man, 

I  am,  I  am 

My  magic  will  be  done. 

When  you  catch  me, 

If  you  can, 

Wishes,  I'll  give  one. 

He    sang   the    same   verse    over 

and  over  again. 

Finally,  Gentes  cleared  his 
throat. 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  dwarf 
dropped  his  whittling  knife  and 
wood,  then  tried  to  scamper 
away.  But  before  he  could  es- 
cape, Gentes  reached  out  and 
took  hold  of  his  little  blue 
waistcoat. 

"By  my  little  white  booties 
and  my  little  red  hat,"  said  the 
dwarf  "let  me  go!" 

"Whoa,"  said  Gentes.  "Where 
are  you  off  to  so  quick?" 

"Let  me  go!"  shouted  the 
dwarf.  "Let  me  go!" 

Gentes  looked  him  over. 
"Stop  wiggling  so  much,"  he 
said.  "I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you. 
Calm  down!"  He  held  the 
dwarf's  hands  together  in  case 
of  tricks.  "I  heard  the  song  you 
were  singing,  and  I  know  all 
about  the  wish." 


"Song?"  questioned  the  dwarf 
as   he  regained   his   composure. 

"Yes,"  said  Gentes,  "the  song 
about  the  wish.  I  caught  you, 
and  according  to  the  song,  you 
owe  me  a  wish.  I  know  you're 
a  magic  man.  I  heard  you." 

"Okay,  okay,"  said  the  dwarf. 
"Fair  is  fair.  You'll  get  your 
wish.  But  first  I  have  to  explain 
the  rules." 

"Bules?"    asked   Gentes. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  dwarf,  be- 
ginning to  wiggle  again.  "You 
always  have  to  follow  the  rules. 
First,  after  I  grant  you  a  wish, 
you  have  to  let  me  go,  or  the 
wish  will  not  be  any  good.  Sec- 
ond, you  must  never  tell  any- 
one else  about  the  wish,  not 
ever.  Why,  there'd  be  people 
all  over  these  woods.  I'd  never 
have  any  peace:  Is  that  clear?" 


"Clear,"  said  Gentes  anxious- 


ly. 

"Okay,  make  a  wish. 

Gentes  thought  carefully.  "1 
wish  1  could  live  a  life  of  lei- 
sure. That  is,  I  mean,  I'd  like 
to  have  money  and  not  have  to 
ever  work  for  it." 

"Granted,"  said  the  dwarf 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "Now 
let  me  go." 

Gentes  put  the  little  man 
back  on  the  ground  and  watch- 
ed as  he  scurried  away.  This, 
thought  the  woodsman,  is  a 
very  lucky  day. 

Gentes  whistled  all  the  way 
home;  he  was  a  very  happy- 
man.  And  not  wanting  to  waste 
even  a  minute  of  his  new  life 
of  leisure,  he  decided  never  to 
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go  into  the  woods  to  work 
again.  He'd  use  his  savings  un- 
til his  good  fortune  began  to 
roll  in,  which  he  was  sure 
would  be  any  day  now. 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  after 
months  of  waiting,  the  wish 
didn't  seem  to  be  coming  true. 
This  made  Gentes  very  upset, 
irritable,  not  like  the  Gentes 
of  before  whom  everyone  con- 
sidered to  be  very  pleasant. 
He  convinced  himself  that  the 
wish  would  indeed  come  true, 
that  it  was  only  taking  move 
time   than  he  had   figured   on. 

People  that  knew  him  began 
to  tell  him  he  was  lazy,  good 
for  nothing  because  he  didn't 
work.  "Even  if  this  is  the  land 
of  Sam,"  they  said,  "you  still 
have  to  work  for  what  you 
want." 

"Not  so,"  he'd  always  reply. 
"You'll  see,  you'll  see." 

And  many  more  months  went 
by.  The  woodsman  had  no  more 
savings,  and  still  he  was  no 
better  off.  In  fact,  he  was  much 


worse  off.  And  much  more  ir- 
ritable. 

Then,  finally,  still  believing 
in  the  dwarf,  Gentes  decided 
to  go  to  the  community  supply 
house  to  see  if  he  could  collect 
enough  food  and  things  to  sur- 
vive on,  until  his  wish  came 
true.  After  all,  he  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  community  while 
he  was  working,  not  much,  but 
some.  Not  only  that,  but  if 
other  people  could  collect 
things,  so  could  he.  And  so 
that's  what  he  did. 

It  so  happened  that  one  day 
Gentes  walked  into  the  com- 
munity supply  house  at  his  des- 
ignated time  (Gentes  went  on 
Monday  mornings),  to  pick  up 
his  weekly  ration,  when,  much 
to  his  disbelief,  he  spotted  the 
little  dwarf  sitting  on  'a  bench 
across   the   room. 

"You  rascal!"  shouted  Gen- 
tes. All  the  people  turned  to 
see  what  the  commotion  was. 
"You  tricked  me!" 

"Tricked  you?"  answered  the 
dwarf  calmly. 


"Yes!  You  tricked  me  into 
thinking  I  was  going  to  be  rich. 
But  look  at  me!" 

"Did  I  do  that?"  questioned 
the  dwarf. 

"You  did!  You  know  you  did!" 

"I  don't  understand,"  replied 
the  dwarf.  "I  granted  you  a 
wish,  and  it  came  true." 

"NO!  NO!  NO!"  screamed 
Gentes.  "This  is  not  a  life  of 
leisure." 

"Leisure?"  questioned  the 
little  man. 

"Yes!  You  promised  that  I 
would  never  have  to  work 
again." 

The  little  man  pointed  to  the 
window  where  rations  were 
picked  up  by  the  recipients 
and  then  smiled.  "Welcome  to 
it,"  he  chuckled.  Then  he  tipp- 
ed his  little  red  hat,  clicked  his 
little  white  shoes  together,  and 
was  gone  in  a  puff  of  blue 
smoke,  never  to  be  seen  again. 
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Come 

Share  for  the  moment 

Unobtainable  security. 

Gather 

Your  sad-colored  flowers 

Hoping  they'll  not  wither. 

Bring 

Nothing  with  you; 

Take  nothing  away. 

Collect 

Only  the  door-key 

Duplicate  receipt  of  the  bill. 

Pamela  Rising 
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Don     Griffin 


Bonsai 


It  hurt  so  much. 

You  twisted  my  shape, 

and  made  me  ugly 
With  your  little  words. 
The  firm,  straight  body 

that  I  gave  with  delight, 
You  squeezed 

till  it  was  tight  and  bloodless 
like  a  clenched  fist. 
You  stunted  my  growing, 
Pruned  to  my  liking, 
Gnarled  and  dwarfed  my  limbs. 
With  skill 

tJiat  betrayed  your  experience 
You  robbed  me  of  room  to  spread  roots, 
You  denied  me  light 

till  I  cotdd  see  nothing  but  you, 
and  water 

till  I  was  too  parched  to  cry. 
You  made  me  a  specimen, 
A  tribute  to  your  art, 
Another  bonsai  in  a  dish  on  your  shelf. 

Pat  Rapinchuk 
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D.  Allen 


/  didn't  count  them.  I  never  do  you  know.  I  don't  like  the  ones  that 
come  in  a  can,  so  I  usually  pay  the  extra  bucks  for  the  frozen.  No  pea  is 
the  same.  They  are  all  different.  I  never  treat  them  as  individuals. 
I  devour  several  at  a  time.  The  wrinkled  ones  are  recessive  and  the 
smooth  ones  are  dominant;  and  they're  never  perfectly  round.  I  still  eat 
them.  I  guess  they  all  taste  the  same.  I  never  took  the  time  to  find  out 
the  difference. 

Faces  look  so  unfamiliar  as  I  walk  the  streets  of  Boston,  so  wrinkled  yet 
some  smooth.  I  guess  they're  all  the  same.  No  one  ever  stops  to  explore 
the  difference  of    individuality.  The  puppets  are  devoured  by  time 
clocks. 

Jessica  White 
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Tenth  Gear 

/   want  it, 
For  myself. 

My  hungry  body  pumping  wildly  on  this  silent  speed 
machine, 
Back  breaking, 
Legs  aching, 
Every  muscle, 
tendon, 
fiber, 
Flexing,  stretching  for  a  common  goal. 
Heart  churning, 
Pedals  turning, 

Flaring  nostrils  sucking  spastic  gulps  of  cooling  air 
into  my  lungs. 
Face  burning, 

Eyes  discerning  sloping,  stretching,  level  land  before 
me. 

Slowing  down, 
I  know 
I've  got  it. 

And)-  Tomolonis 
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In  The  Raw 

Hand-churned  peach 
cream  yearns  for  spurts 
of  milk  sauce  &  hot,  velvet 
tongues, 

while  cloaked  in 
cardboard  cartons  woven 
by  COSMO's  fashion  editor. 


The  Fittest 

Black,  glossy  muscle 
soars  the  aqua  morn 
stalking  jays  to  test 
liis  talons. 

Swoop; 

snatch! 
Jerking  wings-  ■  .  . 
gaping  beak .... 
sky. 


Anon. 


Anon. 
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Welcome 


this  is  education. 

Learn  to  envy  the  one  next  door 
executives    children 
Charge  your  wants  downtown 
Learn  in  school 
talk  after  class  to  your  teachers 
for  they  do  not  want  to 
he  here  either. 
Smile,  make  up  your  face 

come  on  it's  easy 

and  easier  every  time. 

Watch  what  you  say 

because  rumor  has  it 
Bring  your  topsiders 

as  well  as  your  pucci  underwear. 
Answers  become  natural 

because  questions  are  repetitious 

have  you  had  your  1st  class  excursion  to  Euroi)e? 

do  i/ou  live  on  the  Cape?  in  Danbury?  Greenwich? 

they  are  the  only  people  to  know 
Enter,  begin,  compete 
It's  easy,  remember  your  father 
Remember— 


Pamela    Rising 


The  Last  Hurrah 
to  my  father 

This  is  to  you. 

Once  a  hero 

big  and  bold  and  kind. 

Now  an  ancient  mariner, 

albatross  dying, 

and  houses  built  upon  the  sand. 

Childhood  fantasies 

have  fallen  apart  with  the  wind, 

and  lie  in  empty  temples 

soaking  in  the  sun. 

Although  the  truth  is  called  beautiful 

it's  harder  medicine  to  swallow  than 

I  remember. 

So  if  we  both  learn  to  forgive 

and  I  can  learn  to  live  with 

all  your  cold  and  callous  ways, 

maybe 

we'll  laugh  together 

again. 


SME 


Bar 

We  sat. 

listening  for  something 

between 

kitchen-sink  green 

ornaments 

And  watched. 

as  she  tumbled  once  more 

oblivious 

into  her  cousin,  etc.'s 

arms 

Very  slowly. 

he  faced  about  again 

shouting 

you  do  not  see  this 

jovially 

We  sat. 

explaining  away  why 

we 

were  in  this  place  again 

etc. 

to  michelle 
S.V. 
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Corey  Perks 
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Judy  Scanlon 
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In  Transience 

Doubt,  like  frozen  marrow, 

Brittles  the  defender's  bones. 

I  walked  out.  Stained  glass 

Reflected  my  transient  soul. 

On  a  hilltop  in  New  Hampshire 

Stones  still  mark  the  sun's  migrations, 

Placed  by  ancient  travelers 

In  worship  of  a  bygone  god; 

Baal,  once  the  "Lord  of  Heaven" 

In  the  Phoenician  sailors'  sky. 

And  from  my  newfound  vantage  point, 

Sprawled  across  the  sacrificial  stone, 

I  knew  myself  as  a  fugitive 

In  a  world  of  mortal  gods. 

David  Stusse 
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Nancy  Murzyn 
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Martha  Bernt 


We  were  wed  in  winter. 

Sharp  snowflakes  mingled  with  the  rice  shower, 

White,  like  the  ashes  of  a  picture  ritually  burned 

Before  starting  a  new  life  — 

An  infant's  face  waxing  in  the  flame. 

He  came  to  me  in  a  strange  hotel  room,  talking  of  children  — 

A  whole  shoeful  bursting  at  the  seams. 

Just  one  could  banish  guilty  dreams,  I  thought, 

But  did  not  tell  him  then. 

It  was  my  only  chance; 

He  never  spoke  of  it  again. 

Not  through  the  glaring  summer  that  we  patiently  bore, 

Not  through  the  other  barren  seasons  that  passed, 

As  what  we'd  once  called  love  became 

A  sad  series  of  cold  couplings  on  circled  calendar  days, 

And  the  silence  was  honed  sharp  as  snow. 

Yet  when  our  child  was  born  at  last,  I  took  an  omen 

From  the  springlike  wind  that  blew  the  winter  day  we  brought  him  home. 

Dressed  all  in  yellow,  he  recalled  my  childhood  books, 

Where  flowers  with  infants  faces  bloomed. 

Omens  lie. 

His  small  room  is  empty  now; 

Ours  has  two  beds. 

I  mulch  the  plot  in  autumn,  always  intending 

To  separate  the  bulbs  so  daffodils  will  bloom  next  spring. 

Paula  Nelson 
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On  the  Murder  of  a  Frog 

The  frog  squirmed  on  his  hack, 
Pinned  hi/  our  surgeons'  hands. 
The  shattered  bottle  scalpel 
Neared  his  soft  white  helhj, 
Mirroring  the  images 
Of  our  gay  death-bed  smiles. 
As  the  jagged  glass  slipped, 
Then  staggered  through  the  flesh 
That  shriveled  with  the   wound 
In  that  still  heaving  stomach, 
I  felt  a  cold  intrusion  — 
The  pain  of  perfect  guilt. 

by  David  Stusse 
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Rick  Mullany 
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Drift 

Like  continents  adrift 

we  part 
Almost  imperceptably 
Until  the  strain  becomes  so  great 

we  break 
And  leave  a  long  dark  fault. 

by  David  Stusse 
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//  I  could 

climb  to  a  mountain  ledge 
And  sit  alone, 
I'd  pry  open  the  rusted  doors  of  my  mind 

and  let  the  wind  sweep  away  the  debris  of  shattered  dreams 

gathered  for  too  long, 

let  the  rain  hiss  on  the  smouldering  ashes 

of  rubbish  fires, 
let  the  sun  warm  and  renew. 
Together,  they  would  cleanse 

what  endless,  sleepless  nights  cannot, 
And  make  me  young  and  green 
Like  the  forest  after  a  storm. 

Pat  Rapinchuk 
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Don     Griffin 


When  I  woke  up  this  morning 

a  fresh  wind  blowing  in  from  the  sea 

rustled  my  curtains 

and  blew  in  the  smell  of  the  forest. 

Great  and  green  and  glorious 
rose  the  tall  pines 
and  grey  and  loud  and  marvelous 
crashed  the  sea  upon  the  shore. 

God's  words  echoed  in  the  pounding 
of  solitary  waves 

and  the  wind  danced  the  trees  voices 
up  to  the  sky. 

Arise!  cried  my  spirit, 

it's  time  to  be  leaving 

and  on  the  wings  of  tomorrow 

I  cast  my  ship  to  sail. 

SME 
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Don  Griffin 


The  Optimist's  Reply 


/  danced  with  a  unicorn  today 

in  a  garden  of  white  roses 

amid  the  sun  splashed  petals 

beneath  the  willow  s  houghs. 

We  skipped  and  sang  (in  unison  and  unicorn) 

about  sweet  and  magical  things 

and  ate  some  cheese  and  biscuits 

for  brunch. 

At  one-fifteen  we  were  joined  by 

some  elves, 

a  water  sprite, 

and  a  cornish  hen  named  Betsy. 

We  danced  till  dusk 

while  Betsy  played  a  lute 

and  1  a  flute. 

The  parly  broke  up  at  sunset 

and  one  by  one  the  dancers  were  gone. 

Till  oirfy  the  unicorn  and  I  were  left. 

1  kissed  him  on  his  nose 

and  made  it  home 

in  time  for  dinner. 

SME 
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the  great  green  god 

almighty  god  of  green 
come  into  my  hand 
surrender  unto  my  palm 
fresh  and  crisp 
so  that  my  brow 

be  not  further  moistened  from  common  toil 
glorify  my  estate 
with  golden  mansions 
bearing  up  pure  white  columns 
that  reach  the  very  stars 
next  may  you  bring  forth  the  Joneses 
so  that  they  might  witness 
and  keep  clear  in  their  minds 
the  car 
the  pool 

and  the  yacht  everlasting 
next  door 

j.b.  west 


Don  Griffin 
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Judy  Scanlon 
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Nancy  Murzyn 
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Gordon  Browne 
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Lucy  Peters 
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next  to  of  course  allah  howard  i 

(for  e.e.  cummings) 

"next  to  of  course  allah  howard  i 
am  the  greatest  i  have  defeated  all 
those  poor  misguided  misfits  who  have 
dared  stand  in  the  way  and  watch  my 
feet  fly  over  the  arena  i  am  the  king 
of  the  ring  and  i  float  like  a  butter- 
fly and  sting  like  a  bee  and  we  all 
know  that  every  chick  from  here  to 
shining  sea  i  am  an  idol  in  my  time  is  your 
time  and  you  know  that  i  will  always  be 
champ  and  this  country  needs  a  man  like 
me  who  lives  with  his  fists  and  represents 
real  manhood  because  without  me  who  would 
future  generations  have  as  an  example?" 
He  spoke.  And  then  ate  the  microphone 

SME 


Jim  Sampson 
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GEORGE? 


A  fallen  cherry  tree  whistled  to  earth 
sewing  swollen  bodies  in  prickly  branch; 
and  baby  nurses  bloodless  breasts  while 
mothers  agate  eyes  marvel  cherry  wine 
glittering  above  ash. 

And  we 

smother  two-hundred  candles 

in  morning  breath 

before  we  grind 

our  seasoned  ax 

against  God's 

spinning 

stone. 

Anon. 
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the  good  guys  back  home 

during  the  police  action 

that  was  never  a  war 

we  often  went  to  sleep 

pledging  allegiance 

to  democratic  posterity 

a  statue 

and  the  good  guys  back  home 

When  it  was  over 

we  drooled  for  the  taste  of  apple  pie 

but  the  statue  had  fallen 

the  good  guys  were  gone 

and  salvation  soup 

that  didnt  go  around 

was  all  there  was  left 

and  during  the  police  action 

that  was  never  a  war 

we  often  went  to  sleep 

pledging  allegiance 

j.b.  west 
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Corey  Perks 


Debra  A.  Dickinson 
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Two 


I  didn't  want  the  sad  song 
the  music  and  the  flowers 
crushed  velvet  sadness,  and  praying 

The  silent  sounds  bestowed  a  martyr 
rippled  through  the  heavy  air 
saddened  someone's  parade  by 

Gaze  into  the  empty  box 

and  see  their  past  inside 

remembering  the  telephone,  and  crying 

a  pallid  figure  dressed  in  black 

recalls  the  worthwhile  life 

the  people  bowed  their  heads  in  prayer, 

others  bringing  flowers,  cried. 


Slick  poems  of  burning  church  yards 

and  Saint  Christophers 

swimming  in  sacred  seas 

of  holy  water 

I'd  like  to  throw  it  up 

to  a  vote 

and  all  those  half-born  critics 

and  mother  Mary's  keepers 

holding  keys  to  locked  worlds 

and  unwritten  letters 

of  recommendatio 

world  see. 


Mark  Bergeron 
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Don  Griffin 


I  walked  along  the  beach 

barefooted, 

heart  held  between  my  head 

and  my  hands. 

and  I  watched  the  ocean 

great  and  glorious  and  free 

pounding  heartbeats  on  the  shore. 

I  wanted  to  run  down  to  the  ocean 

singing,  laughing,  full  of  summer 

but  it  beat  out  years  without  me. 

So  I  stood 

and  stared  at  all  the  waves  that  shone 

and  sparkled, 

gleamed  and  glistened  in  the  sunlight 

and  longed  to  dance  with  them  in  watery  minuets. 


Then  a  wave 

brighter,  freer,  more  laughing 

than  the  rest 

rolled  towards  me. 

I  stood 

and  watched  it  coming, 

dancing,  leaping,  golden. 

It  rushed  about  my  legs 

soothing,  touching,  te?npting. 

splashed  between  my  toes  and 
caressed  away  my  worries 
It  took  me  to  another  shore 
where  lovers  walked,  hand  in  hand 
in  golden  groves. 


(continued  on  70) 
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(continued  from  68) 

/  sang  for  joy  and  for  the  love  of  all  that  ocean. 
The  wave  laughed  with  me,  foamy  faced 
and  seaweed  laden. 

But  waves  don't  stay. 

The  ocean  pulled  it  back 

to  keep  up  that  constant  pounding 

on  the  shore 

To  keep  up  that  never  ending  duty  of  the  sea. 

I  go  sometimes 

down  to  the  ocean 

and  watch  it  come  in 

to  the  shining  sand. 

1  watch  the  waves 

roll  by,  never  touching 

never  joining 

never  really  being .... 

I  think  I  better  acquire  a  taste 
for  tap  water. 

SME 
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Dangling 

Somehow, 

I  cant  let  go. 
I  hang  on  by  the  last  bloody  shreds 
Like  a  baby  tooth 

whose  final  day  has  come. 
My  replacement 

nudges  me  along, 
Eager  for  her  rightful  place, 
But  I  can't  surrender. 
The  ragged  threads  of  flesh 
that  connect  us 
stretch  and  smart. 
I  should  have  let  you  yank  me  out 

when  things  started  to  loosen, 
But,  like  that  tooth, 

I  was  cold  as  porcelain,  uprooted,  alone. 
The  time  is  near 

when  I'll  be  ejected 

by  the  pressure  at  my  back 
And  rattle  to  the  floor  like  a  pebble, 

or  a  chunk  of  glass. 
But  still, 
I  cant, 

I  can't  let  go. 

Pat  Rapinchuk 
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Like  the  little  Frog 
Many  only  see  a  pond 
Yet  there  is  a  sea 

Robert  Stirling 
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"Bicentennial  Blues" 

by  JON  R.  PERRY 

I've  got  those  Bicentennial  Blues 

nothing  is  right,  nothing's  coming  my  way 

People  get  poorer  and  poorer  each  day 

the  high  cost  of  living  keeps  making  me  say 

I've  got  those  Bicentennial  Blues 

The  high  price  of  gas  keeps  going  higher  and  high 

to  save  here  and  there  you've  got  to  wait  for  a  buy 

There's  so  many  problems  and  no  reasons  why? 
I've  got  those  Bicentennial  Blues 

You  can't  get  a  person  in  on  a  bus 

there's  no  one  in  school  now  and  no  one  to  trust 
and  all  of  the  movies  are  loaded  with  lust 

what's  this  world  all  coming  to?  Oh,  I  don't  know, 
with  these  Bicentennial  Blues 

Everything's  high  and  nothing  is  low 

It's  tough  to  get  jobs  but  not  to  run  out  of  dough 
and  if  you've  got  the  time,  well,  you  can  all  hear  my  woe 

I've  got  those  Bicentennial  Blues 

I've  run  out  of  friends  and  my  money  is  low 
I've  no  one  to  turn  to  and  nowhere  to  go 

I  was  thinking  of  welfare  but  they've  run  out  of  dough 
Oh  I'm  ready  to  blow  a  fuse, 

with  these  Bicentennial  Blues  .  .  . 
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In  August 

It  was  summertime, 

And  I  was  six, 

And  I  was  always  going  swimming  where  my  sister  was  a 

lifeguard. 

One  day, 

Mr.  Stowe,  the  grocer, 

Swam  out  too  far  to  make  it  back. 

I  watched  my  sister  pull  him  out 

And  roll  his  lifeless  body  on  the  shore, 

Raking  sand  and  spittle,  rocks  and  mud 

From  his  open  mouth. 

And  then  I  saw  him  as  he  was  a  week  before, 

His  apron  colored  blue  with  spots  of  ink, 

Laughing  at  me  as  I  stole  his  cherries, 

And  I  cried, 

Out  loud, 

Until  my  mother  grabbed  me  from  behind. 

"Come  on"  she  said,  "We're  going  home. 

It's  getting  chilly." 

Andy  Tomolonis 
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Judy  Scanlon 


The  Poet's  Task 

Beneath  the  raging  lamplight 
Burn  my  words  into  the  page, 
As  cast  inside  the  crystal 
Of  this  imperfect  window, 
Each  pane  ragged  against  the  next; 
I  study  structural  cracks 
That  refract  all  clear  intent, 
And  write  the  lovers  in  their  arms 
Reflecting  love's  sheer  symmetry. 


David  Stusse 
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